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4 cIV  Interest  By  Mail 


THB  96,000  depositors  of  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
include  residents  of  Burope,  Asia,  the  Island  dependen- 
cies, and  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Through  the  mails  these  depositors  benefit  by  the 
safety  of  this  strong  institution — as  conveniently  as  if  it 
were  next  door. 

Savings  accounts  may  be  opened  with  initial  deposits 
of  one  dollar  and  upward.  They  draw  four  per  cent, 
interest  a year,  compounded  semi-annually.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet:  "Banking  by  Mail.” 


ffllmlanb  Sruat  Qlampang 

SAVINGS  BANK-Capital  and 

Main  Office,  Euclid  at  East  Ninth,  CLEVELAND 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

DEPARTMENTS: 

The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences  The  Theological  Seminary 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  The  Academy 

Also  Courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers’  Course  in 
Physical  Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  1000  students— 
the  largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  eighty-first  year  began  Wednesday,  September  24,  1913. 
The  second  semester  begins  February  II,  1914. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
GEORGE  M.  JONES 


In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Oberl  in  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  tlie  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


r*  \ 


Warner  Hall 

winter  term  began  Wednesday,  January  6,  1913. 

P'or  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON.  - OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  College 

1914 -Summer  Session -1914 

JUNE  26th  — AUG.  14th 

Full  Courses  — Blementary  and  Advanced  — offered 
in  Art,  Economics,  Flducation,  English  Composition  and 
Literature,  French,  German,  Greek  Literature,  History, 
Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology', 
Sociology. 

Field  Courses  in  Geology  and  Zoology  (Ecology). 

Opportunities  for  graduate  work  looking  toward  the 
A.  M.  Degree. 


Oberlin  College  Siitiiiner  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  academic 
work — it  uses  the  regular  staff  of  teachers;  it  maintains  the  same  standards  of 
scholarship;  it  observes  the  same  regulations. 

For  full  information  as  to  courses,  etc.,  write  to 

S.  F.  MAC  LENNAN,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


181  Forest  Street 


Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 


A graduate  professional  school  admitting  no  students 
except  college  graduates. 

Courses  lead  to  the  degrees:  Master  of  Arts  (A.  M.), 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.  D.)  and  Master  of  Divinity  (S.  T.  M.), 
the  first  of  these  under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Faculty 
of  Oberlin  College. 

New  courses  are  offered  this  year  in  the  philosophy  of 
Religion  and  Christian  Ethics,  by  the  incumbent  of  the  new 
professorship,  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Lyman. 

The  Second  Semester  begins  February  11th.  For  cata- 
logue and  further  information  address  the  Junior  Dean. 


Oberlin  Alumni  will  find  us  always  pleased  to 
fill  Mail  Orders  for 


BOOKS 


You  will  be  wanting  Books  for  Christmas  Gifts 
Perhaps  you  cannot  get  them  in  your  home 
town.  Mail  us  your  orders  and  we 
will  guarantee  quick  service 


Cheyney  & Blue 


Alumni  Associations 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
College  Associations 


Oberlin  Association  of  Illinois,  Founded 
In  1870 


President — Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’S9, 
39  S.  L*a  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Vice-Presidents — Professor  A.  S.  Root, 
'84,  Oberlin,  O.;  Rev.  B.  G.  Matt- 
son. ’94,  Mansfield,  O. : Mrs.  M. 
C.  Terrell,  '84,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary — Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  of 
the  class  of  1894,  of  Oberlin,  O. 

The  membership  includes  all  grad- 
uates of  the  College,  the  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, and  all  holders  of  honorary  de- 
grees bestowed  by  the  College. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Ober- 
lin on  Tuesday  morning  of  Com- 
mencement Week.  The  Alumni  Din- 
ner occurs  on  Wednesday,  Commence- 
ment Day. 

Six  of  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege are  elected  to  their  office  by  the 
ballot  of  all  Alumni  of  the  College, 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  board 
at  each  annual  meeting. 

Theological  Association 
President— Rev.  Ira  J.  Houston,  ’05, 
610  East  High  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
First  Vice-President — Rev.  Thomas  R. 

McRoberts,  ’91,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Second  Vice-President — Rev.  Charles 
C.  Claris,  ’03,  Brooklyn,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Secretary — Prof.  L.  F.  Miskovsky. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  9:00 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Theological  Department,  in  May  of 
each  year. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

New  England  Association,  Founded  in 
1877 

President — Cleveland  F.  Witherby,  ’97, 
20  Cedar  Park,  Boston.  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  Luther  H.  Carey, 
ex-’94,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent, 
'84,  107  Munroe  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Houser,  ’09,  29  Wachusett 

Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Miss  Caro- 
lyn Shaw.  93  Tyler  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


New  York  Association 
President — John  M.  Siddall,  '98,  3S1 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President — Ralph  H.  Mc- 
Kelvey,  ’01,  84  William  St.,  Now 
York.  , 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Louise 
Cook,  ’05,  100  Park  Ave.,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Franklin  H. 
Warner,  '98,  141  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Treasurer — Richard  H.  Long,  '06,  84 
William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Recording  Secretary — John  G.  Olm- 
stead,  '06,  318  W^.  67th  St,,  New 
York. 

Annual  meeting  in  March  or  April 
of  each  year. 


President — ^Mr.  Allan  P.  Millikan.  ’90, 
445  Park  Ave.,  River  Forest,  III. 
Vice-President — Professor  Henry  C. 
Cowles,  '93,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  J.  H.  Nich- 
ols, '11,  1424  Monroe  Ave.,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

Annual  meeting  in  March  or  April 
of  each  year. 

Minnesota  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Founded  In  1881 
President — Mr.  Charles  J.  Jackman, 
’03,  331  Municipal  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Andrews,  '11,  245  Clifton 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Midland  Association,  Founded  In  1889 
President — H.  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  The 
Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  J.  R. 
WoodwKjrth,  '97,  Missouri  Savings 
Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Association, 
Founded  in  1893 

President — Mr.  H.  A.  McConnaughey. 
’08,  52  Olympia  St..  Mt.  Washing- 
ton Sta.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice-President — Mr.  T.  W.  D.  Adden- 
brook,  ’00,  1404  4th  Ave.,  New 

Brighton,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  Eli- 
nore  Jones  Seaman,  '98,  420  Home 
Ave.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Annual  meeting  in  April  of  each 
year. 

Red  River  Valley  Association,  Founded 
in  1898 

President — Rev.  Robert  Paton,  ’88, 
Carrington,  N.  D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  A.  A. 
Love,  '88,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Annual  meeting  In  February  or 
March  of  each  year. 

Central  New  York  Association, 
Founded  in  1903 

President — Nathan  E.  Fuller,  D.  D.  '88, 
108  Pitch  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Professor 
A.  S.  Patterson,  ’95,  415  Univer- 
sity Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Annual  meeting  In  March  or  April 
of  each  year. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Association, 
Founded  In  1903 

President — Mr.  Henry  C.  Truesdall, 
'94,  406  Valentine  Building,  Tole- 
do. O. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Georg©  B. 
Brown,  '61,  2116  Warren  St.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Anna 
Commager,  ’07,  1209  Collingwood 
Ave.,  Toledo,  O, 

Annual  meeting  on  the  second  Fri- 
day in  February. 


Cleveland  Association,  Founded  In 

1905 

President — Mr.  Clayton  K.  Fauver, 
’97,  1530  Wllllam.son  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Vice  President — Mis.s  Christine  Thom- 
sen, ’01,  4614  Frankiin  Ave., 

Cleveiand,  O. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Beeper,  '07,  546  Engineers 

Bidg.,  Cleveiand,  O. 

Northern  California  Association, 
Founded  in  1905 

President — Mr.  IVakene  A.  Gates,  ’78, 
1007  Phelan  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Oberlin  Association  of  Summit  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Founded  in  1905 

President — Mr.  Andrew  H.  Noah,  ex- 
’SO,  Care  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  William  H. 
Means,  ex-’91,  385  Woodland  Ave., 
Akron,  O. 

Secretary — Mr.  Philip  B.  Treash,  ’00, 
51  Central  Savings  & Trust  Bldg., 
Akron,  O. 

Treasurer — Mr.  C.  M.  Woodruff,  '01, 
175  Merriman  Road,  Akron,  O. 

Nebraska  Association,  Founded  in 

1906 

President — Mr.  F.  P.  Loomis,  ’96,  428 
Ramge  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  H.  Smails,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Annual  meeting,  1913-14  at  Omaha. 

Northeastern  Iowa  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion, Founded  In  1908 

President— Mr.  Ernest  A.  Sheldon, 
’99,  Charles  City.  Iowa. 

Vice-President— Miss  Bertha  K. 
Shutts,  c.’04,  1214  Broad  St.. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Secretarj'-Treasurer — 

Oberlin  Association  of  Puget  Sound, 
Founded  In  1909 

President— Dr.  S.  D.  Strong,  ’81,  608 
■Garfield  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President— Miss  Ruth  A.  Bailey, 
’99,  4767  36th  Ave.  S.  W.,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dan  Earle,  '01, 
Burk  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane  Association,  Founded  in  1910 

President— Dr.  Arthur  T.  R.  Cun- 
ningham, ’96,  S.  1220  Division  St., 
Spokane,  Wash 


Vice-President — Mrs,  Edith  Cowley 
Stillman,  ’91,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Fred  G. 
Fulton,  ’07,  B.  1107  32d  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Oberlin  Association  of  North  China, 
Founded  In  1910 

President— Rev.  George  D.  Wilder,  ’91, 
Ku-low-hsi,  Peking,  China. 

St.  Louis  Association,  Founded  in  1910 
President — Mr.  Edward  H.  Annan.  ’05, 
165  Plant  Ave.,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  Delos  R. 
Haynes.  ex-’61,  3951  Delmar  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Second  Vice-President — Mr.  Clark  H. 
Sackett,  ’04,  5141  Cabanne  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary — Miss  Grace  V.  Wilson,  ’00, 
6359  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Treasurer — Mr.  Edwin  S,  Pearl,  ’94, 
4860  Kennerly  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oregon  Oberlin  Association,  Founded 
in  1910 

President — C.  H.  Dye,  ’82,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

Vice-President — Louis  L.  Miller,  '04, 
Hood  River,  Ore. 

Secretary — Miss  Vera  A.  Tinker,  ’0.8, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Treasurer — Miss  Alberta  J.  Cory,  ’98. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Press  Representative — G.  E.  Murphy, 

. ’ll,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oberlin  College  Association  of  South- 
ern California 

President — F.  W.  Fairfield,  907  N. 

Bonnie  Brae  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Vice-Presidents — Rev.  J.  L.  Maile. 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Burt, 
Ontario;  Miss  Minnie  A.  Stow, 
Long  Beach. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Henry  F.  Clark, 
220  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Executive  Committee — Rev.  H.  L. 
Hoyt,  Eagle  Rock;  J.  M.  Fisher, 
Los  Angeles;  J.  E.  Sprunger,  Los 
Angeles. 

Oberlin  Association  of  Dayton  and 
Vicinity,  Founded  in  1911 
President— Mr.  Edwin  L.  Shuey,  Jr.. 

’09,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice-President — Miss  Katherine 
Wright,  ’98,  7 Hawthorne  St.. 

Dayton,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Professor  Ed- 
ward A.  Seibert.  ’97,  506  Forest 
Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 


The  Latest  Work  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

President  of  Oberlin  College 

Religion  as  Life  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08 

“An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

"A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age." — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.” — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship.  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net ; by  mail,  $1 .34 

“A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds." — Lining  Church. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

"It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

“A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation."— Congregationa/isf. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

"A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor.” — Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net ; by  mail,  $1.61 

"To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value." 

— The  Outlook 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich 
in  tone,  responsive  in  action,  artistic  in  design  and  so 
thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly  guarantee  them. 

If  yon  are  ninsiciau  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  piano  and  artist  enough  to  .strive  to  attain  those 
possibilities,  you  will  revel  in  the  opportunities  the  Starr 
Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a lifetime  and 
passes  on  to  the  .second  generation  unimpaired. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


The  American  Publishers  Ce. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 

Printings  LitKograpKihg^  Electro- 
typings  Engravings  Blank  Book 
Manufacturings  Ruling  and  Loose 
Leaf  Work.  Record  and  Brief 
Printing.  HigK  Grade  Catalogue 
Work  a Specialty. 

Will  do  ^ou  good  work  ahd  give  prompt  service.  Send  for  Estimates 

The  American  Publisliers  Go.,  Norwaik,  o 

Stereopticons  and  Slides 

Curtains,  Slide  Carrying  Cases  and  other  accessories. 
We  make  order  work  a specialty  and  are 
careful  to  make  your  slides 
as  3/0U  want  them 

Ohio  Transparency  Company 

409  Superior  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Why  Buy  An 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano 

Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  endure  a Life  Time. 

Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos 
are  in  daily  use  in  The  Oberlin  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  and  in  the  homes  of 
Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for 
the  more  advanced  students,  on  account 
of  their  artistic  musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Conserv- 
atory for  Twenty- five 
years, 

and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonder- 
ful durability  as  nothing  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The 
Oberlin  Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe 
Catalog.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by 
our  nearest  local  agent,  at  lowest  net 
prices. 

liTe  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

NORWALK,  OHIO 
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Historical  Sketches  of  Athletics  at  Oberlin. 

(In  the  Sixties.) 

Prior  to  1860  Athletics,  in  the  sense  of  sport,  can  liardly  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  Oberlin.  The  ultra  puritanical  notion  that 
all  play  was  a wicked  waste  of  time  and  mental  or  physical  energy 
prevailed. 

A gymnasium  had  been  erected  in  the  Campus,  facing  Professor 
Street  in  front  of  Society  Hall.  It  was  a small  wooden  structure 
with  a tanbark  floor,  equipped  with  ladders,  swinging  rings,  a 
wooden  horse,  parallel  bars,  a movable  cross-bar,  dumb-bells  and 
Indian  clubs.  There  was  no  regular  instructor  and,  after  the  novelty 
wore  off,  it  was  patronized  by  very  few. 

After  the  Civil  War  began  and  Company  C went  to  the  front, 
military  drill  seemed,  to  the  most  serious  and  patriotic,  a “useful” 
occupation  and  a Company  of  Zouaves  was  organized  and  maintained 
at  full  strength  for  two  or  three  years.  They  were  nicknamed  the 
“Morning  Glories,”  partly  because  they  exercised  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  in  the  summer  months  and  partly  because  of 
their  gorgeous  uniforms;  red  caps,  blue  zouave  jackets,  red  baggy 
bloomers  gathered  below  the  knee,  and  bright  yellow  gaiters.  They 
made  a gallant  appearance  and  many  of  the  Company  afterward 
entered  the  army  and  achieved  high  military  honors. 

I recall  with  distinctness  William  H.  Day,  ’62,  tall,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  a fine  figure  on  foot  or  horseback,  who  became  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  a Cavalry  regiment.  J.  B.  T.  Marsh,  ’62,  and  William 
M.  Ampt,  ’63,  who  became  Quartermasters ; Norris  Morey,  ’63,  and 
Henry  L.  Turner,  ’64,  who  became  company  officers.  The  latter 
became,  after  the  War,  the  very  popular  Colonel  of  the  First  Illinois 
(Chicago)  regiment. 
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Some  of  those  who  were  not  so  warlike  joined  the  hook  and  lad- 
der company,  which  was  also  supposed  to  be  of  nse.  Al.  Fitch,  ex  ’67, 
and  Gene  Boise,  ’67,  set  the  pace  for  years.  As  long  as  they  were 
with  the  “hooks”  the  boys  were  never  beaten.  John  Fisher,  ’68, 
succeeded  Al.  Fitch  when  the  latter’s  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire. 
James  R.  Severance,  ’68,  our  present  College  Treasurer,  ran  behind 
the  machine  and  as  soon  as  the  course  was  covered  and  the  strong 
men  like  L.  T.  Whitney  and  C.  D.  Reamer  began  to  raise  the  ladder, 
he  went  up,  hand  over  hand,  and  threw  his  foot  over  the  top  round 
by  the  time  it  assumed  a vertical  position.  Time  was  taken  from 
the  appearance  of  his  foot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ladder  from 
its  owner.  Hence  any  delay  in  getting  it  over  would  have  been  fatal. 
James’  foot  was  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time — no 
matter  where  his  heart  may  have  been. 

Among  the  games  that  were  barely  tolerated  in  the  early  sixties, 
were  cricket  and  foot-ball.  It  was  hard  to  figxire  out  anything 
“useful”  about  these  games,  as  nothing  was  produced  and  the  boys 
were  not  fitted  thereby  for  putting  down  rebellion  or  putting  out  fires. 
The  salutary  effect  of  sport  on  the  boys  themselves  was  not  taken 
into  consideration.  As  these  games  were  played  upon  the  Campus, 
and  within  sight  and  hearing  of  Tappan  Hall  with  its  many 
recitation  rooms  and  the  old  College  Chapel  with  its  Offices  and 
religious  services — all  of  which  were  liable  to  be  disturbed— the 
hours  of  play  were  limited,  from  1 to  2 P.  M.  during  fall  and  spring 
and  4 to  5 P.  M.  during  the  summer  months. 

The  heaviest  meal  of  tlie  day  was  served  at  noon,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  players  and  the  effects  of  their  exercise  upon  di- 
gestion can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  It  is  a wonder  that 
any  strenuous  athlete  survived  his  college  course. 

Cricket  never  got  a strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
students.  The  “crease”  was  located  on  the  Campus,  a little  south- 
west of  Spear  Laboratory.  Mr.  Severance  was  quite  prominent  as 
a cricketer  and  acquired  great  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  flat-bat. 

Foot-ball  was  the  old-fashioned,  kicking,  tripping  and  holding 
game.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  carrying  the  ball  in  those  days. 
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What  was  a foot-ball  for  if  not  to  be  kicked  ? When  the  scrimmage 
was  most  exciting  shirt-sleeves  would  be  torn  off,  suspenders  would 
be  burst  and  shins  would  be  kicked  rather  more  freely  than  the 
ball.  The  foot-ball  was  an  inflated  bladder,  without  covering  of  any 
sort,  and  I suspect  the  habit  of  playing  the  game  in  the  fall  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  hogs  were  killed  at  that  time  and  more  bladders 
were  available  than  at  any  other. 

The  modern  game  of  baseball  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of 
1865,  and  it  soon  superseded  all  others.  I do  not  remember  seeing 
either  cricket  or  foot-ball  played  after  the  fall  of  ’65,  until  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  foot-ball,  in  modern  guise,  came  back  to 
draw  the  crowds  and  inspire  the  rooters. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  “rooting”  in  the  sixties.  The 
players  themselves  indulged  in  occasional  “whoops”  and  there 
would  be  an  occasional  outburst  of  involuntary  applause  after 
some  particularly  good  hit  or  spectacular  catch.  A good  play  in- 
spired applause  and  that  reacted  favorably  on  the  players,  but  I 
doubt  whether  systematic  “rooting”  and  manufactured  applause  has 
any  effect  whatever  except  to  confuse  and  annoy. 

The  first  baseball  club  was  called  the  Penfield,  not  as  some 
supposed  after  Professor  Charles  H.  Penfield,  who  was  anything 
but  agile,  but  after  a generous  wagon  maker  of  that  name  who  gave 
the  boys  a set  of  clubs  turned  out  of  well-seasoned  wagon  tongues 
and  reaches.  It  took  a muscular  boy  to  wield  one  of  these  mighty 
bats,  but  when  it  connected  with  the  ball  that  ball  started  on  a tour 
of  the  world. 

Oberlin  has  never  seen,  since  1868,  such  a team  of  sluggers 
as  that  Penfield  nine,  although  the  Resolutes  and  other  later  nines 
may  have  excelled  it  in  fielding. 

This  first  nine  represented  all  departments  and  may  fittingly 
have  been  called  a “Varsity”  nine,  though  we  never  thought  of  such 
a title  of  nobility. 

Here  is  the  first  nine  in  batting  order,  with  the  names  of  some 
of  the  substitutes.  It  will  make  the  modern  manager  smile  to 
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see  that  the  catcher  and  pitcher,  the  two  hardest-worked  men  in  the 
field,  were  the  first  to  come  to  the  bat. 


Position  Regular 


1 

Catcher 

Eugene  Boise,  ’67 

2 

Pitcher 

S.  V.  S.  Fisher,  ’68 

3 

Shortstop 

H.  L.  Turner,  Sem. 

4 

1st  Base 

I.  W.  Russell,  ’69 

5 

2nd  Base 

Chas.  C.  Churchill,  ’68 

6 

3rd  Base 

G.  W.  Morgan,  Cons. 

7 

Left  Field 

John  Jeffers,  ’67 

8 

Center  Field 

James  F.  Hudson,  ’67 

9 

Right  Field 

Charles  N.  Fitch,  ’69 

Substitute 
John  Fisher,  ’68 
J.  R.  Severance,  ’68 


Henry  F.  Clark,  ’68,  Austin  Burwell,  ’70,  and  Simeon  Younger, 
Prep.,  were  utility  men,  the  latter  a change  pitcher  and  fielder. 

S.  V.  S.  Fisher  was  one  of  the  most  effective  pitchers  of  the 
old  school,  when  the  ball  was  really  pitched  (not  thrown)  with  the 
hand  below  the  hips.  He  started  in  nearly  every  match  game  played 
and  the  Penfields  always  obtained  a big  lead,  but  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  inning  his  strength  would  give  out  and  he  retired  from  the 
game.  The  pitching  of  his  successors  was  more  to  the  liking  of 
the  opponents  and  they  naturally  made  gains  in  the  last  four  or  five 
innings.  The  scores  were  usually  large.  We  thought  nothing  of 
that,  for  does  it  not  take  20  to  make  a score  ? 

The  Penfields  played  the  Forest  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  the 
Union  Railway  Club,  also  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Western  Reser\'e 
nine,  then  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  I do  not  recall  any  other  games  with 
outsiders.  The  Faculty  did  not  encourage  competition  in  “useless” 
sports. 

In  going  over  the  files  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus), 
recently,  I ran  across  this  item  in  the  editorial  column  of  October 
23,  1865: 

“Quite  a spirited  game  of  baseball  came  off  at  Cleveland  on 
Friday  between  the  Penfield  Club  of  Oberlin  and  the  Forest  City 
Club  of  Cleveland.  The  CIberlin  Club  was  the  challenged  party 
and  came  out  victorious.  The  score  standing:  Penfield  67,  Forest 
City  28.” 
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The  sigriificance  of  this  item  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  up  to  that  time  baseball  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
that  paper  or  in  any  other  Ohio  daily  outside  of  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

The  Penfields  developed  a second  nine,  to  play  against  the  first, 
and  others  were  often  given  a chance  to  play,  but  none  of  these 
latter  played  in  match  games.  Younger  boys  in  college  and  the 
preparatory  department  determined  to  get  up  a club  of  their  own 
in  the  summer  of  1868,  which  was  called  the  Resolutes.  The 
Penfield  Club  had  been  allowed  to  lay  out  a new  diamond  on  the 
Campus  north  of  Tappan  Walk,  and  this  left  the  old  diamond,  south 
of  the  Walk,  for  the  use  of  the  Resolutes.  In  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
for  daily  practice  the  Resolutes  far  outstripped  the  Penfields.  They 
gave  special  attention  to  swift  and  accurate  fielding,  and  developed 
all  the  nice  points  of  the  game. 

Their  first  nine,  as  I recall  it,  was  as  follows : 


Position 

Player 

, Substitutes 

Catcher 

Anson  S.  Burwell,  71 

Sim. 

Younger,  prep. 

Pitcher 

Lester  B.  Platt,  ’72 

Geo. 

H.  Grannis,  ’72 

Short  Stop 

Homer  W.  Carter,  ’70 

Millard  I.  Todd,  ’73 

First  Base 

Ed.  W.  Andrews,  ’72 

Second  Base 

Austin  Burwell,  ’70 

Third  Base 

Lyman  B.  Hall,  ’72 

Left  Field 

“Jud.”  Grannis,  cons. 

Center  Field 

Thos.  A.  Hall,  ’72 

Right  Field 

Joseph  H.  Battle,  ’71 

Other  boys  who  played  with  the  Resolutes  occasionally  were 
W.  H.  Scott,  70,  Azel  F.  Hatch,  71,  Joel  E.  Vaile,  71,  J.  B. 
Fraser,  ’72,  E.  A.  Shedd,  ’73,  and  Thos.  B.  Jewell,  ’73. 

After  the  class  of  ’68  graduated  from  College  the  old  Pen- 
field  Club  broke  up  and  the  Resolutes  alone  represented  the  College. 
The  two  clubs  never  played  against  each  other.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that  the  heavy  hitting  of  the  Penfields  would  have  more 
than  offset  the  fine  fielding  of  the  Resolutes  and  that  victory  would 
have  rested  with  the  older  club. 

The  Resolutes  took  part  in  a baseball  tournament  at  Sandusky 
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in  the  fall  of  1868  and  brought  hack  with  them  the  first  prize — a 
handsome  rosewood  bat  with  silver  bands,  and  a silver  ball.  The 
Eaculty  had  given  them  permission  to  go  to  Sandusky,  but,  without 
permission,  they  extended  their  trip  to  Mansfield  and  Akron,  being 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  large  crowds  and  a share  in  the  gate 
money.  This  was  considered  a heinous  offense,  and  members  were 
severely  reprimanded  on  tbeir  return. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  the  boys  began  to  talk  about  renting  a 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  fencing  it  in  and  charging  an  ad- 
mission' fee  for  games.  They  discovered  that,  while  the  Faculty 
regarded  ball  playing  on  the  Campus  as  a great  nuisance,  they 
were  quite  unwilling  to  have  the  boys  get  beyond  their  supervision, 
and  thought  that  playing  ball  to  make  money  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  gentlemen  and  scholars.  It  was  bad  enough  to  play 
“for  fun.” 

Without  “gate  money”  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  rent 
and  keep  the  grounds  in  good  shape,  so  the  project  was  given  up 
for  the  time  being.  I believe,  however,  that  to  the  Resolutes  be- 
longs the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  athletic  field  in  Oberlin,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Campus. 

W.  C.  COCHRAN. 


(In  the  Eighties.') 

I was  at  Oberlin  from  September  1877  until  June  1882. 

We  had  no  college  athletics  except  class  baseball  games  until 
1880;  that  spring  J.  H.  Bellows  of  ’81  (father  of  “Slats”  Bellows) 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  a college  team.  Bellows  was  elect- 
ed captain,  and  as  I was  the  only  pitcher  in  college  who  could 
throw  a curve.  Bellows  put  me  in  as  pitcher.  We  played  Hudson 
College  (Reserve)  and  won  8 to  7.  Ed.  Andrews,  afterwards 
second  baseman  and  Captain  of  the  Philadelphia  National  League 
Club,  caught  for  Reserve. 

In  1881  Bellows  was  again  elected  captain  and  we  played 
Michigan  and  defeated  them  11  to  3.  That  year  we  again  de- 
feated Reserve. 

Bellows  was  really  the  father  of  athletics  at  Oberlin  College. 
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He  had  indomitable  energy  and  courage.  In  addition  to  these 
characteristics  he  was  wildly  enthusiastic  and  did  not  know  what 
it  meant  to  quit. 

In  1882  r was  elected  captain  and  we  defeated  Reserve  3 to 
2.  Judge  Ingersoll  of  Cleveland  pitched  for  Reserve.  We  also 
defeated  Michigan  and  we  won  the  only  other  game  we  played. 

At  that  time  the  term  pure  athletics  had  not  been  coined.  Eligi- 
bility rules  were  unheard  of.  As  a result  of  the  loose  system 
existing  I went  back  to  Oberlin  and  pitched  in  their  big  games 
during  the  seasons  of  1883,  1884  and  1885.  This  would  hardly 
be  called  good  sportsmanship  at  this  time,  but  nothing  was  thought 
of  it  then. 

When  I first  went  to  Oberlin  we  played  on  the  Campus  opposite 
the  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  fall  of  1880  the  Faculty  com- 
plained that  we  made  too  much  noise  on  the  Campus,  so  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  students  raised  $300.00  and  the  col- 
lege made  up  the  balance  necessary  to  build  new  grounds  back  of 
where  Peters  Hall  is  located.  In  1885  the  grounds  were  moved 
to  North  Professor  Street.  By  a strange  coincidence  I pitched 
the  last  game  on  the  old  Campus  (which  w^as  a class  game) — the 
first  game  on  what  we  called  the  new  grounds  back  of  Peters 
Hall,  and  the  first  game  on  the  present  grounds  on  North  Professor 
Street.  This  was  a game  against  Reserve  and  Ex-Congressman 
Paul  Howland  of  Cleveland  played  first  base. 

When  we  were  in  college  baseball  was  the  only  college  sport 
and  we  surely  had  a great  team.  Oberlin  never  lost  a game  dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  1880,  1881  and  1882.  No  less  than  nine  men 
w'ho  played  during  this  time  afterwards  played  professional  ball 
in  the  American  Association,  Northw'estern  League  and  other  teams. 
These  men  were  Fleet  Walker,  Art  Packard,  Plal  Bellows,  Willis 
Day,  Ed  Burwell,  Ed  Spear,  Weldy  Walker,  Pit  Gillman  and  ni}'- 
self. 

The  greatest  compliment  the  team  ever  received  was  from  a 
Boston  player  (Edw’ard  Breck  of  the  class  of  ’85)  who  stated  to 
the  writer  that  he  never  saw  such  a team  at  Harvard  or  at  any  of 
the  Eastern  colleges.  Breck  was  an  all-round  athlete,  a good 
ball  player  and  had  seen  all  the  Eastern  colleges  play  at  Harvard. 
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The  interest  at  Oberlin  in  baseball  at  that  time  was  intense. 
Crowds  would  watch  the  practice  games,  sitting  around  under  trees, 
and  when  the  ground  was  moved  back  of  Peters  Hall,  it  was  so 
centrally  located  that  we  always  had  an  audience  and  the  diamond 
was  always  being  used.  One  of  the  sensational  events  was  a pro- 
tested game  during  the  fall  of  1881.  Paul  D.  Cravath  (now  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Bar)  claimed  he  scored  a run  in  a game 
with  the  Freshmen  and  was  not  credited  with  a run  in  the 
score.  It  was  the  last  game  of  the  season  and  ’82  protested  it  to 
the  Athletic  Association  and  after  long  wrangling  a “High  Com- 
mission” was  appointed  to  try  the  case.  Ed  Burwell,  captain  of 
’84,  and  Mert  Thompson,  captain  of  ’83,  were  chosen  as  two  of  the 
judges.  After  a long  debate  Tutor  Hall  (now  Professor  Hall) 
was  chosen  as  the  third  member  of  the  Court;  Homer  H.  Johnson, 
(now  a leader  of  the  Cleveland  Bar)  and  Sherrod  Soule  were  the 
attorneys  for  ’85;  Oliver  E.  Hotchiss,  (now  of  Oakland,  California) 
and  myself  were  the  attorneys  for  ’82.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
old  Society  rooms  in  Council  Hall  and  standing  room  was  at  a 
premium.  After  a long  trial  and  some  eloquent  ( ?)  arguments  the 
judges  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  ’82,  declared  the  game  a 
tie,  and  ordered  it  played  over  again  the  next  spring.  The  whole 
college  talked  about  it  all  winter  and  when  the  game  was  played 
the  next  May  it  created  more  excitement  than  an  out-of-town 
game.  ’82  won  the  game  14  to  10.  However,  we  eventually  lost 
the  class  championship  to  ’84  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  genial 
personality  and  baseball  skill  of  their  captain,  Ed.  Burwell. 

The  first  Rugby  foot-ball  was  played  at  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of 
1881.  A crowd  of  Eastern  students  entered  the  Freshman  class 
that  fall  and  they  were  responsible  for  starting  modern  foot-ball 
at  Oberlin.  Naturally  it  was  crude  compared  to  the  foot-ball  of 
to-day.  John  Abell  (now  deceased)  was  the  prime  mover  of  it. 
An  old  Michigan  man  lived  at  Oberlin  and  he  coached  us  a little. 
Ed.  Burwell  of  ’84  was  captain  of  their  team;  John  Abell  was 
captain  of  the  ’85  team;  and  I was  captain  and  quarterback  of  our 
team.  We  played  back  of  Peters  Hall,  north  and  east  of  where  the 
gymnasium  is  now  located. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  value  of  the  following  communication  is  too  apparent  to 
need  comment.  Oberlin  College  offers  the  same  opportunity  to 
each  alumnus. 

“I  have  just  received  a postal  from  a student  who  has  been  in 
Oberlin  for  two  years  in  the  Academy  and  now  is  a Freshman  in 
College.  He  says : ‘The  experience  I am  now  having,  the  experi- 
ence of  being  a College  student  in  Oberlin,  of  partaking  of  this 
new  and  full  life — this  all,  I owe  to  you.  Receive  my  thanks  and 
Christmas  best  wishes.’ 

“These  are  not  the  first  words  of  similar  character  which  I 
have  received  from  various  students  in  Oberlin  since  my  gradua- 
tion a few  years  ago.  Probably  this  young  man’s  joy  in  being  in 
Oberlin  is  no  greater  than  has  been  my  joy  in  seeing  him  there  and 
knowing  that  he  was  happy  and  satisfied  and  that  he  was  progress- 
ing in  his  studies.  I think  there  are  nine  boys  who  in  the  last  few 
years  hold  me  responsible  for  having  led  them  to  Oberlin. 
Some  had  thought  of  a college  education,  some  had  had  no  idea 
of  ever  going  to  college.  It  has  been  a great  pleasure  for  me  to 
do  this.  I suppose  it  might  be  called  my  ‘hobby.’ 

“The  thought  in  my  mind  in  writing  you  is  not  to  laud  myself- 
but  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Alumni  Magazine  encourage 
other  Alumni  to  do  similar  work.  Not  all  of  us  can  do  much  to 
help  the  college  financially,  but  practically  every  one  can  actively 
encourage  the  right  kind  of  young  men  to  attend  Oberlin.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  joys  of  my  life  to  do  this  thing  and  I venture 
to  say  that  any  other  alumnus  will  find  it  the  same.’’ 
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University  News 


OBERLIN  IN  SHANSI. 

The  wide  opening  which  has 
come  to  Oberlin  through  her  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  New  Oberlin 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  pres- 
ent time.  The  day  of  small  things 
is  past  and  the  greatness  alone 
confronts  the  workers  for  which 
we  as  Oberlin  Students  and 
Alumni  are  responsible.  The  im- 
mense thirst  for  knowledge  and 
education  in  China  today  is  be- 
yond any  precedent  known  to  the 
world,  and  our  representatives  in 
Shansi,  instead  of  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  stupendous 
opportunity,  are  obliged  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  holding 
back  the  onward  tide  of  universal 
knowledge.  Why?  Because  in 
each  Christian  school  there  are 
more  applicants  than  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Why  need  it  be?  Because  the 
resources  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  its  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  98 
boys  in  the  Flower  Garden  at- 
tending the  Academy,  46  in  the 
Academy  and  48  in  the  Grammar 
department  of  this  school.  Of 
these  14  come  from  the  Fen 
Choufu  field;  24  from  the  Tai  Ku 
field;  21  from  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  and  13  from  the  English 
Baptist  Mission. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  Fen 
Choufu  field  there  are  194  boys 
in  the  Atwater  Memorial  and 
Elementary  schools  under  the  di- 


rect supervision  of  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Memorial  Association, 
with  Rev.  Watts  O.  Pye  at  its 
head.  In  Tai  Ku  there  are  94  in 
the  elementary  schools,  making  a 
total  of  286.  Besides  this  the 
American  Board  supports  362  in 
the  Elementary  schools  in  the 
Fen  Choufu  field  and  73  in  the 
Tai  Ku  field,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  both  stations  to  be 
703  as  feeders  for  the  Academy. 

Many  of  these  boys  are  from 
homes  of  poverty  and  are  too  poor 
to  pay  for  their  education  and 
board.  As  far  as  possible  work  is 
being  given  to  make  them  self- 
supporting. 

Mr.  Jesse  B.  Wolfe,  ’05,  who  is 
principal  of  the  Academy,  writes: 
“To  accommodate  the  98  boys,  we 
are  using  every  available  space; 
my  work  shop,  part  of  my  servants’ 
quarters,  private  teachers’  rooms, 
our  school  guest  room  and  several 
small  rooms  used  only  for  servants 
have  been  converted  into  dormi- 
tories and  then  we  have  had  to 
turn  away  over  twenty  boys.” 

In  the  Fen  Choufu  field  a great 
awakening  has  come  to  the 
Government  pupils  through  the 
gentry  of  the  city  who  have  been 
attending  Mr.  Pye’s  Summer 
School.  They,  being  staunch  Con- 
fucianists  became  alarmed  and 
organized  a society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  their  Sage, 
using  the  churches’  constitution  as 
their  policy.  The  helpers  of  the 
church  were  paralyzed  by  this  dar- 
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ing  project,  but  Mr.  Pye  told 
them  that  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius were  just  and  true  and  that 
they  could  follow  them  in  part,  and 
suggested  that  they  too  join  this 
organization  for  the  study  of  their 
great  scholar.  Tt  was  startling  to 
them  all,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
gentry  and  Government  students 
was  an  eye  opener.  The  results 
are  stupendous.  The  students 
from  the  Government  schools 
have  come  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meetings  and  have  asked  to  join 
Bible  Classes.  They  have  also 
formed  a society,  called  the 
“Young  Men’s  Entering  Virtue 
Society,’’  and  look  to  the  Christian 
school  for  leadership. 

Never  in  the  history  of  all  China 
has  such  an  opportunity  been 
given,  when  a Government  comes 
forward  and  appeals  to  the 
Christian  workers  to  take  over  the 
educational  work  of  the  province 
at  its  own  expense. 

.'\  correspondent  of  the  “Out- 
look” writes  of  it:  “It  would  be 

easier  to  name  the  most  signifi- 
cant scientific,  economic,  literary, 
political,  ethical,  industrial,  com- 
mercial event  of  the  year  1913 
than  to  name  the  most  significant 
in  general  and  world-wide  view  of 
new  phenomena.  After  much 
pondering  of  this  question  my 
mind  has  settled  upon  an  event  as 
yet  but  little  known.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Shansi  offers  to  furnish 
the  school-houses,  equip  them  and 
to  make  an  annual  grant  of  $4000 
taels  if  the  Mission  will  supervise 
the  work.  Full  religious  liberty 
is  granted;  the  Bible  and  the 


Christian  religion  can  be  taught  in 
these  schools.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
can nor  the  European  press  has 
taken  notice  yet  of  this  wonder- 
ful revolutionary  event.  To  em- 
brace this  superb  fulfillment  of  the 
prayers  of  many  years,  the  Board 
of  Missions  at  Boston  must  have 
at  least  two  new  missionary 
families.  The  mention  of  it  should 
insure  it;  then  the  doxology.” 

Oberlin  men  and  women,  this  is 
yours,  the  appeal  has  come  direct 
to  you.  Can  it  be  done?  Yes,  if 
we  as  students  and  Alumni  do  our 
part  in  Christ’s  name. 

The  Association  has  a strong 
faculty  at  work.  Mr.  H.  H.  Kung, 
’06,  who  has  been  principal  of  the 
Academy  for  six  years,  has  been 
reluctantly  released  from  the  posi- 
tion for  one  year  to  assist  in  the 
most  strategic  work  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  4000 
students  from  all  over  China  have 
gathered  to  study  Western 
methods  and  science.  Mr.  Kung 
will  return  and  take  up  the  work 
in  Government  schools  and 
Government  positions. 

Mr.  Jesse  B.  Wolfe  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  and 
his  wife,  Clara  Husted  Wolfe, 
assists  in  teaching  English  and 
looking  after  the  real  comfort  of 
the  boys.  The  Chinese  faculty 
are  strong  in  purpose  and  charac- 
ter. Two  superior  men  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty  to  take  the 
places  of  two  recently  removed. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Husted,  of 
Oberlin,  who  sailed  in  September 
to  spend  several  years  with  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wolfe,  have 
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also  been  enlisted  into  the  work 
and  are  doing  valuable  service.  Dr. 
Husted  writes:  “I  never  saw  a 

company  of  students  who  gave 
more  promise  of  being  strong, 
active  men,  the  most  of  them 
Christians.  One  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  earnest  Christian 
spirit  so  evident  in  many  of  them 
and  throughout  the  school  life. 
The  religious  life  is  manifestly  the 
supreme  object  of  the  whole  body 
of  students;  even  the  boys  who 
have  not  entered  as  yet  into  that 
life,  are  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance.  It  reminds  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  days  when  I first 
went  to  Oberlin.  * * ♦ One  of  the 
most  important  sights  we  see,  is 
the  whole  company  of  both 
Academy  and  Grammar  school 
marching  down  the  railroad 
grading  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  Before  starting  they 
are  all  called  to  the  parade  ground 
in  front  of  the  house  and  fall  into 
line  when  the  roll  is  called,  then 
they  march  to  the  South  Suburb 
Compound  two  miles  away  in 
single  file,  the  little  fellows  ahead. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  dressed  in 
the  long  garment  from  very  light 
blue  to  dark  blue,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  white. 

“I  don’t  wonder  that  Christian 
men  and  women  are  more  than 
willing  to  give  their  lives  to  help 
train  these  noble  fellows  for  future 
usefulness.” 

What  does  it  need?  An  en- 
dowment fund.  More  money  for 
the  regular  budget.  A call  for 
$8000  has  come  to  put  up  a build- 
ing suitable  to  house  these  stu- 


dents; $200  to  repair  and  keep  the 
buildings  from  falling  to  pieces, 
so  that  the  institution  may  hold 
its  high  standard  and  reputation. 
A plea  has  come  for  musical  in- 
struments. The  Chinese  love 
music  and  it  will  be  a great 
stride  forward  if  they  can  learn  to 
play  good  orchestral  music.  They 
have  none  of  their  own. 

Oberlin’s  budget  at  this  end  of 
the  line  is  $5000.  To  “ye  to  whom 
much  has  been  given”  in  learning, 
opportunity,  prosperity,  even  unto 
the  very  least,  the  message  comes 
to  herald  the  clarion  call  of  our 
New  Oberlin  in  Shansi.  Let  us 
be  true  to  our  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

ALICE  M.  WILLIAMS. 

Send  all  gifts  for  Shansi  to  H. 
B.  Thurston,  treasurer  of  Oberlin 
College. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Held  in  New  York  City,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1913. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  was  one  of  great  in- 
terest. When  the  roll  was  called 
at  the  morning  session  which  open- 
ed at  ten  A.  M.  it  was  evident 
that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
delegates  were  in  attendance.  The 
growth  of  this  Association  has 
been  steady  and  consistent  and 
with  each  year  its  influence  is  in- 
creasing. 
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The  address  of  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Dean  LeBaron  R. 
Briggs  of  Harvard,  was  in  a de- 
cidedly optimistic  vein.  Touching 
upon  the  tone  of  inter-collegiate 
sports  in  general.  Dean  Briggs 
convinced  the  delegates  that 
athletics  today  were  being  con- 
ducted on  a much  higher  plane 
than  even  ten  years  ago.  He  as- 
sured his  audience  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  National  Collegiate 
Association  had  had  much  to  do 
in  bringing  about  this  advance. 

Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  D.  D., 
Head  Master  of  Groton  School,  an 
American  schoolman  with  an 
English  education,  gave  a delight- 
ful talk  upon  “The  Ideals  of  Sport 
in  England  and  America.”  It  was 
Dr.  Peabody’s  contention  that 
American  educational  institutions 
have  been  largely  lacking  in  ideals 
and  that  because  of  this  fact  our 
athletic  sports  have  so  often  been 
considered  of  doubtful  character. 
He  also  contended  that  in  America 
our  sports  were  primarily  aristo- 
cratic— that  is,  carried  on,  in  the 
main,  for  a mere  small  body  of 
picked  men — while  in  England  just 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true;  there- 
fore in  England,  sports  are  more 
democratic  than  in  this  country. 

The  paper  on  “The  Regulation 
of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics”  read 
by  Professor  George  W.  Ehler  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was 
a very  strong  and  convincing  pres- 
entation of  the  proposition  that 
if  inter-collegiate  athletics  have 
any  place  at  all  in  our  educational 
system  they  must  be  entirely 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the 


faculties  of  the  institutions.  Mr. 
Ehler  has  been  championing  this 
position  for  several  years  and 
spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a man 
who  already  is  aware  that  he  is 
conducting  a winning  campaign. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning 
was  a most  interesting  historical 
presentation  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  game 
of  basketball,  by  its  inventor.  Dr. 
James  Naismith  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  formal  addresses 
of  the  morning  session  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation which  will  soon  leave  the 
press,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Frank  W.  Nicolson, 
Secretary,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  afternoon  session  which 
convened  at  two  o’clock  was  given 
over  to  reports  of  committees  and 
officers  and  to  the  elections  for 
the  following  year.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Williams  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  reporting  for  the  Foot- 
ball Rules  Commitee,  said  that 
from  all  over  the  country  reports 
had  come  that  the  rules  were  un- 
usually satisfactory.  He  made  a 
plea  that  the  game  should  remain 
practically  unchanged  for  another 
year.  Professor  Ehler,  for  the 
committee  on  Football  Fatalities, 
reported  only  three  deaths  amon.g 
all  of  the  college  football  players 
in  the  United  States.  A report 
on  “The  Encouragement  of 
Recreative  Inter-collegiate  Sports,” 
submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Dr.  H.  S.  Wingert,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  showed  a 
tremendous  growth  along  this  side 
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of  college  athletic  activities.  Dr. 
Wingert’s  report  was  most  ex- 
haustive and  full  of  an  enormous 
array  of  facts  that  are  well  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  report  of 
Dean  L.  Bevier,  Jr.,  of  Rutgers 
College,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  “Ridding  College 
Baseball  of  its  Objectionable  Fea- 
tures,” was  very  significant.  This 
committee  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  coach  from  the  players’ 
bench  and  the  discontinuance  of 
all  “yapping”  by  players  on  the 
coaching  lines.  The  senseless 
chatter  by  players  in  the  field,  sup- 
posed to  encourage  their  pitcher, 
was  also  censured,  and  it  was 
criticised  as  poor  sportsmanship 
for  students  and  friends  of  the 
home  team  to  attempt  by  their 
cheers,  and  yells,  to  rattle  the 
visiting  team. 

In  the  election  of  rules  com- 
mittees and  officers  for  the  year 
1914  no  change  was  made  from 
previous  policy.  Dean  Briggs  and 
Professor  Nicolson  were  again 
elected  as  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committees 
were  continued. 

At  the  informal  session  of  the 
evening  the  subject  of  “Summer 
Baseball,”  was  again  discussed. 
There  was  a tremendous  diver- 
gence in  the  views  expressed  on  this 
burning  question,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  delegates 
present  felt  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  allow  professional- 
ism in  baseball  without  opening  all 
the  other  branches  of  inter- 
collegiate sports.  All  felt  that  this 


would  be  a decided  mistake.  It 
seemed  clear  that  most  of  the  men 
present  felt  that  every  delegate 
should  return  to  his  own  institu- 
tion and  do  his  utmost  to  educate 
both  the  students  and  the  faculty 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
inter-collegiate  sport  ought  to  be 
conducted  on  a purely  amateur 
basis. 

C.  W.  SAVAGE. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ATHLET- 
IC FUND 

The  historical  sketches  of 
Athletics  at  Oberlin,  which  begin 
in  the  February  number  of  the 
Magazine,  show  the  early  strug- 
gles as  well  as  the  victories  of 
athletics  in  Oberlin  College.  The 
present  Athletic  Association,  with 
the  help  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  Oberlin,  is  undertaking  a large 
enterprise  which  has  for  its  object 
the  possibility  of  furnishing  an 
outlet  for  all  students  athletically 
inclined.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  progress  to  date  of  the 
financial  campaign  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

January  20,  1914: 

Number  of  pledges  152 

Amount  of  pledges  ....$12,871.08 
Amount  of  pledges  paid  5,482.30 
Total  amt.  to  be  raised  50,000.00 
.\mt.  already  expended  25,038.13 


THE  AELIOLIAN  FELLOW- 
SHIP 

The  Aeliolian  Fellowship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  graduate 
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study  is  offered  for  the  year  1914- 
15. 

The  fellowship  is  open  to  any 
woman  holding  a degree  from 
Oberlin  college.  It  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  candi- 
date and  the  promise  of  success 
in  her  chosen  line  of  work.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  members  of 
the  Aeliolian  Association  when 
other  qualifications  seem  equal. 

Application  must  be  made  by 
personal  letter  from  the  candidate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
accompanied  by  (1)  Testimonials 
as  to  ability  and  character  from 
qualified  judges;  (2)  Evidence  of 
good  health;  (3)  An  account  of 
work  done  since  graduation  and 
a clear  statement  of  plans  for 
graduate  study  and  future  work 
and  of  the  reasons  for  applying 
for  the  fellowship;  (4)  Examples 
of  scientific  or  literary  work  in 
the  form  of  papers  or  articles,  or 
accounts  of  research  in  which  the 
candidate  has  been  engaged.  The 
fellowship  must  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  serious  study. 

Applications  for  the  fellowship 
for  the  year  1914-15  will  be  con- 
sidered by  a committee  of  the  Col- 
lege Faculty  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association.  Such 
applications  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  on  or  before 
May  1st,  1914,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery, 
184  Woodland  Ave., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ITINER- 
ARY FOR  JANUARY,  1914 

January  2.  Lecture  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

January  3.  Lecture  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  Training  School,  New 
York,  on  “Christianity  the  World 
Religion.” 

January  4.  Preaching  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

January  5.  Address  at  Barnard 
College  Chapel. 

January  7.  Preaching  at  Vesper 
service  at  Brown  University. 

January  12.  Lecture  before  the 
teachers  of  Marion,  Ohio. 

January  17-21.  Presiding  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  at  Chicago. 

January  23.  Lecture  before  the 
Wimodausian  Club  of  Cleveland. 

January  29.  Address  at  the  noon 
meeting  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges. 


ART  BUILDING  ANNOUNCED 

President  King  announced  at 
Chapel,  Wednesday,  January  14, 
that  the  completion  of  funds 
necessary  for  building  a new  Art 
Building  had  been  assured.  The 
building  will  cost  $125,000.  Cass 
Gilbert,  of  New  York  City,  the 
general  architect  of  all  the  college 
buildings,  has  submitted  tentative 
plans. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

January  6.  Winter  Term  begins. 
January  10.  First  basketball 
game,  Oberlin  versus  Kenyon. 
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Score  41  to  18  in  favor  of  Oberlin. 
Girls’  Inter-society  Debate  on  the 
question,  Resolved:  That  Capital 

Punishment  should  be  abolished 
in  Ohio.  Debate  won  by  Phi 
Alpha  Phi. 

January  12.  First  day  prelim- 
inary registration  for  Second 
Semester. 

January  13.  Lecture  by  Lorado 
Taft,  of  Chicago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Art  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  “American 
Sculpture.” 

January  14.  First  recital  of  the 
winter  term  in  the  Artists’  Course 
by  Miss  Julia  Culp.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  sung: 

Im  Abendroth  Schubert 

Die  Post  Schubert 

Du  bist  die  Ruh  Schubert 

Staendchen  Schubert 

Ave  Maria  Schubert 

Bois  epais  Lully 

Pendant  le  bal  . . . . Tschaikowsky 

Mignonette  Weckerlin 

I’ve  been  roaming. ...  Old  English 

Away,  away  Old  English 

Long,  long  ago  Old  English 

Piano  Sonata,  C.  Major  

Mozart 

Mr.  Bos. 


Feldeinsamkeit  Brahms 

Von  ewiger  Lebe  Brahms 

Staendchen  Brahms 

Sonntag  Brahms 

Der  Schmied  Brahms 

Wiegenlied  Brahms 


Dr.  Oliver  P.  Hoy  spoke  on 
“The  Remarkable  Animals  of  the 
Glacial  Period”  at  4:15  in  Sturges 
Hall. 


January  16.  President  Flenry  S. 
Di  inker  of  Lehigh  University  gave 
the  monthly  lecture  on  “The 
Forestry  Movement.” 

January  17.  Banquet  given  by 
the  men  in  the  Men’s  Building. 
Carnival  at  the  Academy. 


BASKET  BALL 

The  basket  ball  season  opened 
with  a victory  over  Kenyon,  Jan- 
uary 10,  by  the  one-sided  score  of 
41-18.  The  Oberlin  team  outclass- 
ed the  visitors  from  the  first,  and 
after  the  victory  was  no  longer 
doubtful  the  only  interest  in  the 
game  lay  in  the  fine  team  work  of 
the  Oberlin  squad.  The  passing 
was  accurate  and  fast,  and  the 
team  work  the  best  which  has 
been  seen  in  an  opening  game  for 
some  time. 

Line-up  and  summary: 

Oberlin — 41.  Kenyon — 18. 

Theller R.  F Clements 

Flenderson  . . . . L.  F Shafer 

Fisher C Snyder 

Edwards R.  G Tasman 

Curtis L.  G Steinfeldt 

Substitutions:  Durbin  for  Curtis, 
Heron  for  Edwards,  Giauque  for 
Fisher,  Kalbfleisch  for  Henderson, 
Keller  for  Theller. 

Field  goals:  Theller  6,  Hender- 
son 4,  Edwards  6,  Fisher,  Clem- 
ents 4,  Shafer  3,  Snyder.  Fouls: 
Henderson  5,  Clements  2.  Referee: 
Parratt,  Cleveland. 

The  second  game  with  O.  S.  U. 
was  a very  different  sort  of  a 
proposition.  The  State  University 
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always  has  a fast  team,  and  that 
wliich  was  defeated,  January  17, 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
game  was  played  at  Columbus, 
which  was  an  added  advantage  to 
the  state  players.  Oberlin’s  team 
work  was  as  conspicuous  as  in  the 
first  game  and  except  for  a few 
minutes  during  the  first  half  they 
had  a clear  lead  through  the  whole 
game.  Though  few  fouls  were 
called  the  game  was  characterized 
by  much  roughness. 

Line-up: 

State — 21.  Oberlin — 23. 

Cherry L.  F Henderson 

Bliss R.  F Theller 

Richmond....  C Fisher 

GrafT L.  G Curtis 

Godfrey R.  G Edwards 

Substitutions:  Ginn  for  Bliss, 

Zimmermacher  for  Richmond, 
Richmond  for  Godfrey. 

Field  baskets:  Henderson  1, 

Graff  4,  Cherry  2,  Zimmermacher 
2,  Bliss,  Edwards  4,  Theller  3, 
Fisher  1,  Curtis  2.  Fouls— -Rich- 

mond 3,  Henderson.  Referee: 
Connor.  Umpire:  Wambold. 

Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 


CHRISTMAS  CONCERT  TOUR 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE  GLEE 
CLUB 

The  itinerary  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Glee  Club  during  the 
Christmas  recess  was  as  follows: 
December  23,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
December  24,  Berne,  Ind. 
December  25,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


December  26,  LaSalle,  III. 

December  27,  Rock  Island,  III. 

December  28  (Sunday). 

December  29,  Washington,  la. 

December  30,  Fairfield,  la. 

December  31,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

January  1,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

January  2,  Whiting,  la. 

January  3,  LeMars,  la. 

January  4 (Sunday). 

January  5,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

January  6,  Waterloo,  la. 

January  7,  Mount  Vernon,  la. 

January  8,  DeKalb,  111. 

January  9,  Joliet,  111. 

January  10,  Chicago  and  Oak 
Park,  111. 

The  club  appeared  in  eighteen 
regular  concerts,  furnished  the 
music  at  three  Sunday  services, 
and  sang  informally  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Omaha  and  before 
the  students  of  the  East  High 
School  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The 
trip  was  below  the  average  tour  in 
length,  extending  over  only  two 
thousand  miles  and  into  five  states. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  club  was 
heard  by  approximately  10,000 
people.  The  Pullman  private  car 
“Signet”  was  used  by  the  club 
west  of  Chicago. 

Probably  the  two  most  interest- 
ing facts  about  this  tour  were: 
First,  that  nine  of  the  eighteen 
concerts  were  given  in  college 
towns.  In  five  of  these  college 
towns  the  club  was  under  the 
auspices  of  some  organization 
closely  connected  with  a college. 
Second,  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  Oberlin  alumni  and  ex- 
students were  in  attendance  at  the 
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concerts.  This  was  noticeably  the 
case  in  Council  Bluffs,  LeMars, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Oak  Park,  be- 
sides Chicago,  where  the  club  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Il- 
linois. There  were  two  parts  to 
this  gathering  at  the  Hotel  La- 
Salle, namely,  the  midday  lunch- 
eon with  after-dinner  speeches  by 
Dr.  Smith  of  Chicago  and  Dr. 
Wager  of  Oberlin,  and  the  concert 
by  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club. 
About  three  hundred  alumni,  ex- 
students, and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege were  present. 

On  Saturday  night,  February 
21st,  the  club  will  be  heard  in  its 
annual  home  concert  in  Finney 
Chapel. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall  is  spending 
the  winter  months  in  California. 
Mr.  Hall’s  address  is  South  Orange 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

Professor  A.  H.  Currier  was  on 
the  program  of  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  national  prohibition  which  was 
observed  in  Oberlin,  January  IS. 

Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  deliver- 
ed an  address  on  Relation  of 
Eugenics  and  Euthenics  to  Race 
Betterment  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Race  Betterment  held 
at  Battle  Creek,  Micmgan,  January 
8-12. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tenney 
left  Oberlin,  Monday,  January  12, 
for  Miami,  Florida,  where  they 
will  spend  the  winter  months. 

The  Oberlin  Glee  Club  gave 


their  regular  concert  program  at 
the  Clifton  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Tuesday  evening,  January  20. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Fowler,  who  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1887 
and  who  for  several  years  held  re- 
sponsible positions  in  Cleveland  as 
expert  stenographer,  and  who  has 
been  acting  in  this  capacity  for 
President  King  the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
President  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bohn,  who  is  now  assistant  to  the 
President,  the  position  held  for 
several  years  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Williams,  now  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  James  Monroe  and  Miss 
Mary  Monroe  are  spending  the 
winter  months  away  from  Ober- 
lin. At  present  they  are  at  Ep- 
worth  Inn,  Enterprise,  Florida. 

The  Oberlin  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion offers  its  first  entertainment 
with  The  Coburn  Players,  who 
will  present  Percy  Mackaye’s  Joan 
d’Arc.  The  engagement  will  not 
take  place  until  spring  and  will  be 
given  out  of  doors. 

The  students  of  the  Academy 
held  a carnival  at  the  Academy 
building,  Saturday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 17.  The  carnival  was  given  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Academy  Annual  which  is  to  be 
published  in  the  spring. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  repre- 
sented the  College  at  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Association  held  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel.  About  three  hundred 
guests  were  present. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  gave 
an  address  to  an  audience  of  men 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  11, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Boys’  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr. 
F.  O.  Koehler,  ’08,  is  head  of  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Lorado  Taft,  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  delivered  an  entertain- 
ing lecture  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  on  the  History  of  American 
Sculpture,  in  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  14.  The  lecture  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oberlin  Art  Association. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  who  for 
six  years  was  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  Oberlin, 
but  who  since  1900  has  been  a 
member  of  that  department  at 
Harvard,  delivered  the  monthly 
lecture  Tuesday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 13.  Dr.  Carver  has  been 
granted  a leave  of  absence  from 
Harvard  in  order  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Carver  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a dinner  given  at  the  Park 
Hotel. 

At  the  Christmas  holidays  Pro- 
fessor G.  Frederick  Wright  was  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
presented  papers  on  “The  Age  of 
the  Don  River  Glacial  Deposits  at 


Toronto’’  and  “Evidence  of  a 
Glacial  Dam  in  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania.” While  there  he  took 
occasion  to  visit  Valley  Forge, 
and  Washington.  He  is  engaged 
to  give  a course  of  four  lectures 
on  the  general  subject  of  glacial 
phenomena,  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
the  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall.  Two 
have  already  been  given  and  the 
remaining  two  come  the  29th  of 
January  and  the  12th  of  February. 
While  there  he  addressed  the 
United  Presbyterian  Seminary  on 
“The  Present  Aspects  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Criticism.” 


LIBRARY  RECEIVES  TWO 

IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS 

The  following  are  two  of  the 
important  recent  additions  to  the 
college  library: 

“Around  the  World  With  a 
Business  Man,”  in  four  volumes,  by 
Leander  A.  Bigger.  These  books 
were  given  by  Mrs.  May  Bigger 
Fontron,  of  Hutchinson,  Kas., 
daughter  of  the  author.  The  other 
is  a facsimile  of  “The  Log  Cabin,” 
a paper  published  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1840.  This  was  given  by  T.  D. 
Bancroft  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Alumni  News 


OBERLIN  RECEPTION,  ’69 

A gathering  of  the  Oberlin  class 
of  the  Pacific  coast  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Bickford, 
6032  Monte  Vista  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  12th, 
1914.  The  occasion  was  a re- 
ception by  Mrs.  Bickford  and  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Pratt,  '69,  given  in  honor 
of  their  classmate,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Keep  Clark  of  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Clark  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Interior,  and  with  her 
husband  and  daughter,  is  making 
a tour  around  the  world  to  visit 
and  study  the  Missions  of  the 
Board  in  Japan,  China  and  other 
countries.  The  trip  will  require 
an  absence  of  seven  months.  The 
party  will  return  by  way  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  and  Northern 
Europe. 

Ten  classes  were  represented  by 
graduates  at  the  reception:  Miss 

Rosetta  M.  Kinney  ’62;  Rev.  A. 
H.  Robbins  ’65;  Mrs.  Mary 
Morgan  Runnels  ’66,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hall  Geer  ’67,  Rev.  L.  F.  Bickford, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Fairfield,  Henry  F. 
Clark  and  John  M.  Fisher  ’68,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Patchin  Bickford,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Keep  Clark,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Green  Parker,  Mrs.  Frankie  Steel 
Pratt  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Stickel  ’69, 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Beach,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Jennings  Beach  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hiskey  Goodman  ’70,  Mrs.  Mary 
Severance  Clark  ’71,  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Bickford  ’05  and  Miss  Plelen  S. 
Pratt  ’06. 


Besides  these  there  were  present 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Harman,  for 
many  years  residents  of  Oberlin, 
Mrs.  Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry,  Dr.  Kate 
Shepardson  Black,  for  several 
years  with  the  class  of  ’69;  Mrs. 
Leonore  Congdon  Schutze,  A.  M., 
honorary  ’82;  and  a number  of  af- 
filiated Oberlinites.  An  expression 
of  affectionate  regard  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Emily  Frances  Fairchild  Fair- 
field,  ’44,  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  original  Fairchild  family — 
sister  of  President  Fairchild — who 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  resides 
with  her  son  Dr.  Fairfield  in  Los 
Angeles. 


OBERLINITIES  CELEBRATE 
IN  OAKLAND 

A party  of  six  sons  of  Oberlin 
gathered  for  dinner  around  a spec- 
ial table  in  Littlebank  Cottage, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Sunday,  January  4. 
The  atmosphere  did  not  much  re- 
semble New  Year’s  at  Oberlin. 
Roses,  fresh  from  the  garden, 
were  on  the  table.  The  sun  shone 
as  though  the  rainy  season  had  not 
set  in,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
well  up. 

Thoughts,  however,  were  ’way 
out  in  old  Ohio.  Stories  of  the 
prehistoric  days  when  hazing  was 
still  in  vogue  were  told.  Too  great 
hilarity  was  prevented  by  the 
reverence  which  Dwight  Bradley’s 
ministerial  garb  awoke,  and  the 
awe  inspired  by  a police  star  on 
Jay  Nash’s  vest.  The  three  last 
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classes  were  represented  by  two 
men  each.  Jay  B.  Nash  ’ll,  J. 
W.  Rahill  ex-’ll,  Dwight  J.  Brad- 
ley ’12,  Percy  L.  Sperr  ’12,  J.  D. 
McDonald  ’13  and  “Bill”  Martin 
’13  composed  the  party. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’67 — Professor  J.  E.  Todd  of  the 
department  of  geology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  delivered  the 
Vice-President’s  address  before 
the  geological  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Professor  Todd’s  sub- 
ject was,  “Pleistocene  History  of 
the  Missouri.” 

’75 — Hastings  H.  Hart,  Director 
Department  of  Child  Helping  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of 
New  York  City,  addressed  the 
National  Conference  on  Race 
Betterment  at  the  meetings  held 
January  8-12,  at  Battle  Creek.  Mr. 
Hart’s  subject  was  “Segregation.” 

'84,  ’88—0.  T.  S.— Rev.  Clarence 
A.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  is  just  leaving 
the  church  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  has  been  for  seven 
years,  to  take  up  the  pastorate  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational 
Church,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  During  his  ministry  in 
Boston  he  has  united  two 
churches,  built  a parish  house, 
started  a large  endowment  for  the 
church,  and  added  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  members  to  the 
church.  He  has  been  President  of 
the  Parents’  Association  of  the 
Schools  of  Roxbury,  and  during 


the  last  year,  President  of  the 
Congregational  Club  of  Boston 
and  Vicinity.  The  church  to 
which  Dr.  Vincent  goes  is  a young 
church  in  the  growing  residence 
section  of  the  Capital,  and  has  one 
thousand  members,  and  the  out- 
look for  large  growth  and  service 
to  the  city. 

’88 — Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  who  has 
been  associate  pastor  to  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  since  1911,  succeeds  Dr. 
Gladden,  who  has  been  made  pastor 
emeritus.  Dr.  Gladden  will  con- 
tinue to  preach  when  desired  and 
will  continue  to  take  part  in  other 
activities  of  the  church. 

’89 — Rev.  Paul  H.  Metcalf  has 
accepted  the  call  to  become  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Education  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
had  excellent  training  for  the  new 
work,  as  he  has  served  eight  years 
in  similar  positions  and  eight 
years  in  social  settlement  work, 
and  three  years  in  the  work  of  the 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Metcalf  returned 
last  summer  from  a trip  around 
the  world  which  he  made  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Quartette. 

’90 — Miss  Grace  Harrison  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  travel  for  six 
months,  visiting  Spain,  the  hill 
towns  and  small  villages  of  Italy 
and  the  cathedral  cities  in  South- 
ern France. 

’91 — Born — To  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  5605  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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December  12,  1913,  a son.  Max 
Franklin  Millikan. 

’97 — O.  C. — Born  to  Frederick 
B.  Wright,  Capitol  View,  Md., 
January  5,  1914,  a son,  William 
Hood.  Mr.  Wright  is  still  engaged 
in  editing  “Records  of  the  Past,” 
in  making  lantern  slides,  and  in 
lecturing,  with  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’97 — Born — To  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Olds  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  Davis 
Olds,  August  11,  1913,  Karnizawa, 
Japan,  twin  babies,  Alice  Genevieve 
Olds  and  Charles  Burnell  Olds. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  are  again  at 
their  home,  Niigata,  Japan. 

’97 — ^Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
William  G.  Phelps,  January  3. 
1914,  a son,  Sabin  Folk  Phelps. 

'01 — Dedicatory  exercises  were 
held  Friday,  January  9,  1913,  of 
the  new  high  school  building  at 
Billings,  Montana.  Mr.  Ward  H, 
Nye  is  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools. 

’02 — Born — To  Dr.  Claude  A. 
Burrett  and  Mrs.  Clara  V.  Part- 
ridge Burrett,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, October  24,  1913,  a daughter, 
Virginia  Burrett. 

'04,  '07 — Mrs.  D.  E.  Grant,  the 
mother  of  Miss  Edna  C.  Grant  and 
Miss  Thirza  E.  Grant,  died  at  their 
home,  10716  Elgin  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  December  23,  1913. 

’05 — Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  i.s 
Director  of  Exhibits  with  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  500 
5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

'06 — Charles  F.  Brissel  left 
Amoy,  China,  December  6,  1913, 


for  a furlough.  Mr.  Brissel  dur- 
ing  January,  February  and  March 
may  be  addressed  100  North  Maple 
Avenue,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

’06 — Miss  Elsie  May  Smith  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  contributed  an 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  “The 
School  Arts  Magazine.”  Miss 
Smith  has  been  a frequent  contrib- 
utor to  this  magazine  as  well  as  to 
“The  School  Century”  published 
in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  the 
“Teachers’  Magazine”  published  in 
New  York  City.  Last  year  Miss 
Smith  appeared  in  a series  of 
articles  in  “Popular  Educator”  and 
also  in  the  “Journal  of  Education” 
published  in  Boston. 

’06 — Dr.  Lester  Taylor,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sailed  December  30  from 
New  York  City  for  Naples.  Dr. 
Taylor  will  spend  the  year  in  study 
and  in  visiting  the  hospitals  of 
Europe.  Next  September  he  will 
be  a member  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  will  also 
be  assistant  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Hoover. 

’06 — O.  C.  M. — Miss  Bertha  Hart 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  studying 
piano  with  Pugno  in  Paris  has  ac- 
cepted a position  at  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  where  she  will  teach  piano 
and  organ. 

’06 — Miss  Edith  M.  Leavitt  and 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Muellerweiss  were 
married  Saturday,  November  29, 
1913,  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Alpena,  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Muellerweiss  will  reside  at  Bakers- 
field, California,  where  Mr.  Muel- 
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lerweiss  is  associated  with  the 
National  Oil  Refining  Company. 

’06,  ’07 — O.  T. — The  engagement 
of  Miss  Lucile  Cuyler  and  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Schirmer  of  Hibbing, 
Minnesota,  has  been  announced. 

’07 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Beach  Cragun,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
a daughter,  Virginia  Rosalind,  De- 
cember IS,  1913.  Mr.  Cragun  is 
instructor  in  music  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  of  Chicago. 

’07 — L.  V.  Koos,  superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Glencoe,  Minnesota, 
has  written  a text  book  on 
“Farmers’  Law”  which  is  published 
by  Webb  Publishing  Company  of 
St.  Paul.  The  book  is  already  in 
use  in  nearly  a hundred  agricultur- 
al high  schools  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Koos  is  also  the  author  of 
“Farmers’  Law  for  the  Short 
Course.” 

’07 — The  engagement  of  W.  P. 
Ferris  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  and 
Miss  Grace  R.  Kilgore  of  La  Junta, 
Colorado,  is  announced.  Mr.  Fer- 
ris. has  been  for  the  past  three 
years  the  advertising  and  sales 
manager  for  the  R.  L.  Kenyon 
Company.  Mr.  Ferris  last  fall 
completed  the  organization  of  the 
Pull  Easy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  T.  H.  Harvey,  ’10,  is 
associated  with  him  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

’07— Born— To  Dr.  E.  L.  Over- 
holt and  Mrs.  Florence  Palmer 
Overholt,  December  27,  1913,  a 
son.  Palmer  Earl. 

’08 — Miss  Isabel  C.  Baron  has 
just  returned  from  Boston,  where 
she  has  completed  a course  at 
Simons  College,  relative  to  her 


new  position.  Miss  Baron  is  Edu- 
cational Director  at  Halle  Broth- 
ers, the  largest  and  best  equipped 
dry  goods  firm  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Baron’s  new  position  places 
her  at  the  head  of  the  women  em- 
ployed at  Halle’s  and  makes  her 
responsible  for  assisting  them  in 
serving  their  employers  and  cus- 
tomers in  the  best  manner. 

’08 — Mr.  C.  W.  Ferris  is  con- 
nected with  the  Lombard  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ferris  is  stationed  at  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

’08 — Born — To  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Koehler  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fulton 
Koehler,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
a daughter,  Jean  Elizabeth  Koeh- 
ler, September  3,  1913. 

’08 — Miss  Harriette  F.  Ryan’s 
address  is  155  West  Main  Street, 
St.  Charles,  Illinois. 

’08 — Miss  Louise  R.  Kelsey  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Kankakee,  Illinois.  Miss  Kelsey’s 
address  is  293  North  Indiana  Ave. 

’09 — The  engagement  of  Miss 
May  Rice  to  Doctor  Harry  E. 
Johnson  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  a 
graduate  of  Western  University, 
London,  is  announced. 

’10 — Miss  Mary  Pelletreau  Jaeg- 
gar  and  Mr.  Melvin  M.  Maddock 
were  married  December  19,  1913. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddock  will  make 
their  home  at  Jamestown,  New 
York. 

’10 — Miss  Winifred  Chinn  and 
Mr.  Keim  Kendall  Tibbetts  were 
married  Saturday,  December  20, 
1913,  at  Gilbert,  Minnesota.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tibbetts  will  make  their 
home  at  Gilbert. 
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’10 — Miss  Lola  M.  Kofoid,  who 
has  been  teaching  at  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  has  returned  to  her  teaching 
and  organ  playing  at  Rutland,  Vt. 

’10 — Miss  Rhoda  E.  McCullough 
is  a special  worker  in  the  depart- 
ment of  conventions  and  con- 
ferences of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  located  at  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

’10 — Percy  J.  Ebbott  is  acting 
as  assistant  to  W.  O.  Jones,  ’81, 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Park  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

’10 — Miss  Cora  Pickett  is  en- 
rolled in  the  classical  department 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
a graduate  student.  Miss  Pickett 
holds  the  Gilchrist-Potter  Fund 
Scholarship  for  the  year  1913-1914. 
Her  address  it  6023  Ellis  Avenue. 

’ll — Miss  Nellie  F.  Pope  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Miss  Pope  is  in  the 
department  of  Household  Admin- 
istration and  her  address  is  6023 
Ellis  Avenue. 

’12 — Miss  Alice  Abell  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  the  Birming- 
ham School  for  Girls,  Birming- 
ham, Pennsylvania. 

’12 — Miss  Dorothy  Robertson  is 
teaching  German  and  music  in  the 
academy  at  Onarga,  Illinois.  Miss 
Robertson  spent  the  Holidays  in 
Oberlin  and  New  York  City. 

’12 — Hugh  Cameron  has  passed 
successfully  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship examination.  The  appoint- 
ment is  made  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  candidate’s  general 
qualifications  as  an  all-round  man 
in  addition  to  his  scholastic  attain- 


ments. Mr.  Cameron  is  teaching 
at  Academy,  South  Dakota. 

’12 — The  football  team  of  Yank- 
ton College  closed  its  season 
recently,  winning  from  the  South 
Dakota  State  College  team,  with  a 
score  of  20 — 0.  This  gives  them 
the  state  championship.  Homer 
Kerr,  1912,  is  coach  and  athletic 
director. 

’12 — Miss  Elma  Pratt  has  been 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  V.  T.  Pratt, 
at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  From 
the  St.  Augustine  Evening  Record 
is  taken  the  following  clipping  in 
regard  to  Miss  Pratt’s  new  work: 

“It  will  interest  the  friends  of 
Miss  Elma  Pratt  here  in  St. 
Augustine  to  know  that  she  has 
just  been  offered  the  responsible 
position  of  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Campfire  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  If 
Miss  Pratt  decides  to  accept  this 
position  she  will  have  the  whole 
United  States  as  her  territory,  and 
will  have  under  her  guidance  4,600 
chief  guardians.  The  scope  of  the 
work  and  its  immense  responsibili- 
ties can  well  be  imagined. 

“Miss  Pratt,  who  is  at  present 
director  of  the  welfare  work 
among  the  junior  employees  of  the 
immense  department  store  of  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Company  in  Boston, 
has  been  asked  to  take  up  this 
Campfire  work  by  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  the  organizer  of  the  Camp- 
fire Association. 

“Dr.  Gulick  and  his  wife  are 
the  heads  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, and  are  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work  that  is  of  such  incalculable 
benefit  to  girls  in  every  part  of 
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the  country.  Miss  Pratt  visited 
them  in  New  York  while  en  route 
tc  Boston  from  a two  weeks’  visit 
here  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  V.  T. 
Pratt,  at  the  Florida  House,  and 
now  comes  this  offer  that  means 
much  honor  and  work  of  a most 
interesting  and  fascinating  nature. 
Miss  Pratt,  who  is  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  where  she  made 
a specialty  of  the  study  of  social 
science,  has  had  much  experience 
in  settlement  and  welfare  work, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  assume  the 
duties  of  this  new  position.” 

’12 — -Mr.  Lawrence  MacDaniels 
was  recently  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Club  at 
Cornell  University.  He  has  also 
been  appointed  as  one  of  the  three 
judges  on  fruit  at  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  exhibition. 

’12 — Donald  S.  King  is  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  the 
Federation  of  Cleveland  Charities 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  assisted  in 
the  work  of  the  Cleveland  Good 
Will  Charities  Association  which 
Cleveland  established  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  plan  included 
festivities  for  Christmas  week  on 
the  public  square,  with  Christmas 
trees  and  games  and  music  to 
which  there  was  no  limitation  as 
to  invitation.  From  the  general 
community  Christmas  headquarters 
were  distributed  Christmas  din- 
ners to  these  needing  such  help. 

12 — Miss  Mildred  Clarke  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Sturges,  Michigan. 

12 — Miss  Alice  E.  Heydenburk 
is  engaged  in  missionary  work  at 
Santiago  College,  Santiago,  Chili, 


South  America.  Miss  Heyden- 
burk’s  address  is  Casilla  67.  Miss 
Heydenburk  is  under  the  Metho- 
dist Church. 

’12 — The  engagement  of  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Booth  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Anna  Glasner  has  been 
announced  by  Miss  Glasner’s 
brother,  Mr.  Rudolph  W.  Glasner. 
Mr.  Booth  is  connected  with  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy. 

’12 — Miss  Margaret  Bennett  has 
returned  from  Germany,  where  she 
has  been  spending  the  past  three 
months  studying  German,  and  has 
begun  hex  duties  as  secretary  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  College. 

’13 — Miss  Bernice  May  Garlock 
and  Mr.  Albert  Edward  Howell 
were  married  December  20,  1913,  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howell  will  make  their  home  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

’13 — Miss  Josephine  Helm  is 
teaching  physical  training  in 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

’13 — Albert  E.  Howell  is  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

13 — Miss  Bertha  E.  Mantle  has 
changed  her  address  from  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  to  R.  F.  D.  1,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

13  Miss  Ruth  A.  Newell’s  ad- 
dress is  4332  North  Lincoln  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

“Joseph  B.  Burtt  of  Chicago  is 
directing  a nation  wide  movement 
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against  gambling,  started  by  the 
“Chicago  Law  and  Order  League,” 
December  6,  1912.  Twelve  govern- 
ors entered  promptly  into  the 
campaign.  The  governor  of  Michi- 
gan has  issued  a proclamation 
through  the  newspapers  of  the 
state;  the  attorney  general  of 
Iowa  has  communicated  with  the 
state’s  attorney  in  each  county  of 
that  state;  Marshall  Field  and 
Company  wrote  the  president  of 
the  league,  setting  forth  the  rules 
of  their  company;  the  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  investigated  and  found 
that  twenty-three  lodges  in 
Illinois,  out  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-four,  were  in  the  habit  of 
permitting  gambling  in  the  lodge 
room.  In  sixty  days  all  gambling 
was  stopped  without  expelling  a 
member  or  bringing  charges  against 
a lodge.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Oddfellows  pledged  the  support 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
members  in  Illinois  in  the  fight 
against  lawlessness.  The  Masons 
have  taken  it  up  and  gambling  has 
been  dropped  in  the  Eastern  Star, 
which  is  the  woman’s  auxiliary  of 
the  order.  It  is  shocking  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Burtt  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  was  to  get  the  col- 
lege men  to  take  up  the  work  and 
help  stop  gambling  and  lawless- 
ness in  and  outside  of  all  institu- 
tions of  learning,  but  some  of  the 
alumni  associations  are  taking 
hold  of  the  work.  The  report  sets 
forth  ‘the  three  classes  of  people 
who  were  the  last  to  take  action 
in  the  movement  against  lawless- 
ness, viz.:  1,  indifferent  college 


men;  2,  easy-going  church  people; 
3,  comfortable  married  women.’ 
Unity  takes  great  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  work  led  by  Mr. 
Burtt.  Long  acquaintance  with 
him  enables  us  to  speak  confident- 
ly of  the  purity  of  his  aim  and  the 
sagacity  as  well  as  intensity  of  his 

methods.”  _ 

Unity,  Oct.  23. 


Eugene  C.  Foster,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  that  organization  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  as- 
sistant superintendent  at  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Foster 
will  bring  to  the  institution  the 
valuable  experience  he  has  gained 
in  his  sociological  work,  which  is 
to  be  a part  of  the  extension  idea 
of  the  hospital  force.  The  institu- 
tion hopes  not  only  to  give  medi- 
cal treatment  but  to  prove  a force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  held  recently  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Ben  F.  Allen, 
special  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  elected  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  club. 

Earle  Rice  is  a member  of  the 
chemical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rice  is 
the  president  of  his  class  and  is 
a member  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity Chemical  Society. 

Mr.  William  E.  Byrnes,  who 
several  years  ago  purchased  the 
property  owned  by  President  and 
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Mrs.  Barrows,  has  rented  the  same 
and  has  returned  to  Cleveland,  O. 

Joy  Scudder  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta)  a national  agricultural 
fraternity  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Harold  Smith  Martin,  who  last 
June  was  graduated  from  West 
Point,  has  received  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Martin’s  address  is  Camp  Gregg, 
Province  of  Pangasinan,  Manila, 
P.  I. 
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Necrology 


MRS.  ANGELINE  FISHER 
lENISON,  ’45 

Mrs.  Angeline  Fisher  Jenison 
died  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Gilbert,  in  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, Tuesday,  December  2,  1913. 
Mrs.  Angeline  Fisher  Jenison  was 
born  in  New  York  State,  October 
20,  1822.  She  entered  Oberlin 

Collegiate  Institute  and  was 
graduated  from  the  literary 
course  with  the  class  of  1845.  She 
was  married  August  27,  1845,  to 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Jenison.  Mrs. 
Jenison  was  greatly  interested  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  better- 
ment of  young  people  and  in 
Spokane  she  was  known  as  the 
“Good  Angel  of  the  Spokane  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,’’  having  helped  to  secure 
the  site  for  the  building.  She 
maintained  a constant  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  association 
and  contributed  to  its  needs. 


REV.  EDMUNDS.  SKINNER, ’49 

Rev.  Edmund  S.  Skinner  died  at 
Wernersville,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1913.  Rev.  Edmund  S. 
Skinner  was  born  at  Prattsburg, 
New  York,  July  14,  1824.  He 
entered  Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute as  a preparatory  student. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
in  1849.  He  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  was 
graduated  in  1852,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  May  19,  was  ordained 
at  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  In 


1857  he  left  the  ministry  and  con- 
nected himself  with  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  interests.  He  was 
married  July,  1853,  to  Catherine  H. 
Hills,  and  October,  1857,  to  Lucy 
W.  Howe. 


REV.  EDMUND  CRESSMAN. 

’78,  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Edmund  Cressman  died  of 
heart  failure  at  his  home,  128  New 
York  Street,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
January  2,  1914. 

Rev.  Edmund  Cressman  was 
born  at  Petersville,  Pennsylvania, 
March  17,  1845.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  with  the  class  of  1878. 
His  first  parish  was  at  Richmond, 
Michigan,  where  he  was  ordained, 
January  14,  1879.  He  served 

churches  at  Waverly,  Steel  City, 
Aurora,  Plymouth,  Doniphan, 
Dodge  and  Springfield,  Nebraska. 
He  was  married  October  10,  1878, 
to  Miss  Adaline  M.  Dresser,  who, 
with  a son  and  a daughter,  sur- 
vives him. 


IRENEUS  J.  ATWOOD,  ’81, 
O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Ireneus  J.  Atwood  died  at 
his  home  in  Milton,  Washington, 
October  1,  1913.  Rev.  Ireneus  J. 
Atwood  was  born  at  Lake  Mills, 
Wisconsin,  December  4,  1850.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1881,  having  taken 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Ripon 
College  in  1878,  He  completed 
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the  medical  work  at  Rush  Medical 
College  in  1888.  He  was  married 
December  25,  1877,  to  Miss  An- 
nette Williams. 

The  following  account  of  Dr. 
Atwood  is  taken  from  the  De- 
cember Missionary  Herald: 

“Dr.  Ireneus  J.  Atwood,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
on  October  1,  has  a record  for 
heroism  in  the  performance  of 
duty  that  puts  him  high  in  the  list 
of  those  who  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves  if  they 
could  serve  others. 

“Dr.  Atwood,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  China  Band  of  Ober- 
lin,  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  De- 
cember 4,  1850.  He  was  a member 
of  the  second  party  sent  from 
Oberlin  to  China,  and  reached 
Shansi  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  In 
all  the  difficult  pioneering  in  the 
province  he  bore  a prominent 
part,  and  his  pleasant  manner  and 
friendliness  to  all  did  much  to 
smooth  the  way  for  early  mission 
work.  On  his  first  furlough  he 
completed  his  medical  studies,  and 
when,  as  a fully  qualified  physician, 
he  rejoined  the  mission,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Fenchow  station. 
There  he  began  and  carried  on  a 
medical  work  which  gave  him  a 
reputation  as  wide  as  the  province. 
He  frequently  wore  the  Chinese 
dress,  and  was  able  to  meet  and 
talk  familiarly  with  persons  in  all 
ranks  of  life.  Increasing  deafness, 
however,  made  his  work  harder 
and  harder,  and  at  length  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  hardly 
expecting  to  return  to  Shansi. 

“A  few  months  later,  in  the 
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summer  of  1900,  the  storm  of 
massacre  under  the  Boxer  guid- 
ance broke  loose  in  China.  Of  Dr. 
Atwood’s  colleagues  in  the  mis- 
sion, both  at  Fenchow  and  Taiku, 
none  were  left  alive.  * * * 

“After  the  storm  had  passed  and 
the  question  was  raised  in  the 
American  Board  with  reference  to 
the  reopening  of  its  Shansi  Mission, 
Dr.  Atwood  immediately  volun- 
teered his  services,  to  return  with- 
out Mrs.  Atwood  and  undertake 
the  task.  Thus  he  went  back  to 
his  old  field,  which  was  drenched 
with  martyrs’  blood,  where  the 
people  were  still  inflamed  by  the 
events  of  the  preceding  year  and 
not  at  all  ready  to  recognize  their 
obligation  to  foreigners.  He  began 
his  negotiations  alone  with  the 
viceroy  of  the  province  and  later 
with  the  governor  of  the  district, 
and  through  most  persistent  and 
masterly  diplomacy  he  secured  con- 
cession after  concession,  until  he 
was  permitted  to  exhume  the 
bodies  of  his  martyred  compan- 
ions and  associates  and  to  give 
them  decent  burial.  He  then 
secured  from  the  governor  the 
erection  of  proper  monuments  nar- 
rating the  events  that  had  taken 
place,  both  in  Chinese  and  in 
English.  These  monuments  were 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  a con- 
fession of  wrong.  Then  followed 
the  property  adjustment.  This 
negotiation  was  carried  on  until 
finally  concessions  were  made  upon 
which  the  new  mission  stations 
could  be  established. 

“During  all  this  time  Dr.  Atwood 
was  alone,  with  no  companion 
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whom  he  could  consult,  and  was 
ill  constant  peril.  Repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  upon  his  life. 
Finally  the  governor  gave  him  an 
official  umbrella  to  be  carried  be- 
fore him,  but  even  then  he  was 
compelled  to  ride  in  a closed  sedan 
chair  in  order  to  prevent  as- 
sassination. The  feeling  of  the 
Chinese  was  intense  against  all 
foreigners,  and  they  looked  upon 
Dr.  Atwood  as  an  intruder  and  as 
one  who  had  escaped  their  former 
outbreak  of  wrath. 

“Few  men  have  been  called  up- 
on to  pass  through  a more  trying 
ordeal,  with  his  sympathies,  his 
feelings,  and  his  whole  nature 
taxed  to  the  extreme,  and  few  have 
gone  through  an  ordeal  of  that 
character  and  come  out  more 
triumphantly.  Both  stations  were 
re-established.  Re-enforcements 
were  sent  out,  and  Dr.  Atwood 
lived  to  see  the  work  on  the  field 
again  progressing  and  in  high 
favor  with  the  Chinese.  He  him- 
self even  received  from  the  Chi- 
nese emperor  a button  of  the  third 
rank,  ‘in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices in  settling  the  missionary 
claims.’  The  strain,  however,  was 
too  great  for  mortal  man  to  bear. 
Gradually  his  robust  strength 
gave  way.  He  was  compelled  to 
come  home,  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  a sanitarium.” 


WILLIAM  L.  JUDKINS,  ’91 

William  Lewis  Judkins  died  at 
Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  9,  1913,  after  an 
illness  of  five  days. 


Dr.  William  L.  Judkins  was 
born  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1868.  He  completed  most 
of  his  preparatory  work  in  the 
public  schools  at  Barnesville,  but 
for  two  years  was  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department  at  Oberlin. 
He  continued  his  connection  with 
Oberlin  College  and  was  gradua- 
ted with  the  class  of  1891.  He 
entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
following  fall,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1894.  The  following 
year  Oberlin  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  A.M.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Blanche  McKeever  of 
Moline,  Illinois,  September  12, 
1899.  Dr.  Judkins’  work  as  a 
physician  was  arduous  and  he  was 
continually  striving  to  better  equip 
himself  for  his  work.  In  addition 
to  his  practice  he  was  a member  of 
the  County  Examining  Board  for 
pensions,  physician  for  the  Bel- 
mont County  Children’s  Home,  for 
the  local  F.  O.  E.  Lodge,  and  the 
Miners’  Union  of  the  mines  at 
Bailey’s  Mills.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Belmont  County  Medical 
Society,  the  University  Club  of 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  Valley, 
and  served  as  a member  of  the 
town  council  and  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 
Dr.  Judkins  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Esther  and 
Laura,  his  father,  mother  and 
sister. 


HELEN  MEARS,  ’08 

Everyone  who  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  Oberlin,  between 
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the  years  1904  and  1908,  will  feel 
a sense  of  personal  grief  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Helen 
Grinnell  Mears,  which  occurred  at 
her  home  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, December  28,  1913.  Al- 

though her  state  of  health  for 
several  years  had  been  such  as  to 
cause  apprehension,  her  case  was 
not  considered  serious  until  within 
a few  weeks  of  her  departure,  and 
the  end  came  with  appalling  sud- 
denness. The  surviving  members 
of  her  immediate  family  consist  of 
of  her  father  and  mother.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  David  O.  Mears,  and  two 
brothers.  Dr.  Kirk  Mears  of  Low- 
ville.  New  York,  and  Mr.  Eliot 
Mears  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  who  had  been  her 
teacher  of  singing  in  the  Con- 
servatory, and  Miss  Helen  Mor- 
rison were  present  at  the  funeral 
in  Essex,  and  in  their  sympathy 
represented  the  feeling  of  every- 
one in  the  Oberlin  circle  to  whom 
her  beautiful  life  was  known. 

Such  knowledge  was  the  pos- 
session of  well-nigh  everyone  in 
the  institution  during  the  four 
years  of  Miss  Mears’  residence 
here,  for  her  marked  musical 
talent  and  her  rare  attractiveness 
made  a strong  impression  at  the 
very  moment  of  her  arrival,  and 
upon  her  graduation  from  the 
College  she  had  won  a position 
in  the  esteem  and  expectations  of 
faculty  and  students  which  has 
rarely  been  paralleled.  To  say 
that  she  had  a voice  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  that  she  used  it  with 
a skill  that  promised  a successful 


artistic  career,  is  to  touch  only 
upon  the  surface  of  the  significance 
of  such  an  accomplishment.  All 
who  know  the  secrets  of  music 
are  aware  that  such  effects  as 
Helen  Mears  produced  come  from 
a source  that  is  deeper  than 
physical  endowment  or  trained 
technical  skill.  Some  of  the  most 
intimate  communications  that  can 
pass  between  soul  and  soul  pro- 
ceed along  the  telepathic  vibra- 
tions of  song.  There  is  a spell, 
woven  in  the  unconscious  depths 
of  the  spirit,  which  gives  to  the 
tones  of  certain  singers,  unknown 
to  themselves,  a moving  power 
which  cannot  be  taught  or  ac- 
quired, but  only  developed  under 
its  own  laws  as  character  is 
gradually  enriched  by  certain  im- 
pulses which  we  strive  to  interpret 
by  calling  them  divine.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  subtle  potencies 
which  stirred  all  who  heard  the 
singing  of  Helen  Mears  came  from 
a heart  which  her  friends  knew  to 
be  even  more  beautiful  than  her 
voice.  Kindness,  generosity,  the 
joyousness  of  a pure  ardent  nature, 
overflowed  in  every  word  and  act, 
in  that  exquisite  mingling  of 
sweetness  and  magnetic  force 
which  gave  an  unforgettable  charm 
to  her  speech,  her  face,  her  every 
movement  so  instinct  with  vitality. 
She  seemed  necessary  to  the  little 
Oberlin  world  in  more  ways  than 
in  her  art.  Her  abilities  con- 
centrated there,  but  were  not  con- 
fined there.  Her  social  qualities 
were  not  less  winning;  she  had  a 
way,  of  which  she  was  unconscious, 
absolutely  spontaneous  and  sin- 
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cere,  of  awaking  happy  feelings  m 
anyone  she  addressed  by  making 
it  appear  that  she  was  the  receiver, 
instead  of  the  cause,  of  the  pleas- 
ure that  sprang  from  the  meeting. 
And  when  she  left  the  College  at 
her  graduation  there  was  no  one 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  institu- 
tion had  lost  a radiant  uplifting 
influence,  whose  like  would  not 
soon  come  that  way  again. 

This  influence  and  this  promise 
she  carried  out  into  the  larger 
world.  She  continued  her  studies, 
although  it  seemed  that  what  she 
needed  was  not  so  much  study  as 
opportunity.  The  opportunity  was 
found  in  constantly  increasing 
measure.  Her  devoted  Christian 
character  found  rich  satisfaction 
in  the  field  of  religious  song,  for 
which  she  was  eminently  prepared; 
in  the  stated  service  of  the 
Church;  in  such  ministries  as  her 
care  of  the  music  at  the  Northfield 
summer  conference  of  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in 
1912,  where  she  led  the  worship 
with  a choir  of  eighty-five  girls  in 
a manner  that  profoundly  impress- 
ed the  audience.  Musicians  and 
critics  recognized  her  abilities  and 
foretold  a brilliant  career.  Friends 
and  admirers  increased.  Her  mis- 
sion in  life  seemed  to  , become 
more  and  more  clear,  when  sud- 
denly a Power  which  has  larger 
aims  than  are  included  in  earthly 
successes  intervened,  and  this 
bright,  melodious  spirit  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  sphere. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  translation 
was  to  an  opportunity  that  is  less 


than  that  which  she  found  here 
below.  We  see  not  a handbreadth 
before  us,  and  in  our  foolish 
ignorance  we  talk  of  the  mel- 
ancholy waste  of  life.  It  was  in 
view  of  such  a bewildering  in- 
terruption that  an  inspired  dreamer 
of  our  time  once  wrote:  “The 

lifeless  thing  lay,  most  terribly 
still  and  strange;  yet  with  a 
dignity  that  came  as  a benediction, 
for  this  dead  temple  of  life  had 
yielded  to  a divine  law,  allied  not 
to  shadow  and  decay,  but  to  the 
recurrent  spring,  to  the  eternal 
ebb  and  flow,  to  the  infinite  pro- 
cessional. It  is  we  of  the  human 
clan  only  who  are  troubled  by  the 
vast  waste  and  refuse  of  life. 
There  is  not  any  such  waste, 
neither  in  the  myriad  spawn  nor 
the  myriad  seed:  a Spirit  sows  by 
a law  we  do  not  see,  and  reaps  by 
a law  we  do  not  know.  Love  is 
more  great  than  we  conceive,  and 
Death  is  the  keeper  of  unknown 
redemptions.” 

Science  in  the  later  years  has 
demonstrated  that  no  force  in  the 
universe  is  ever  lost.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  unspeakably  comfort- 
ing suggestion.  Helen  Mears  was 
an  influence  for  good  to  all  who 
knew  her.  That  influence  enters 
into  their  work,  a constant 
element,  and  is  passed  on  im- 
perceptibly to  other  minds.  One 
of  her  teachers  who  knew  her  for 
what  she  was,  absorbed  somewhat 
of  the  joy  and  purpose  of  her 
life,  and  in  solemn  gratitude  lays 
this  wreath  upon  her  grave. 

EDWARD  DICKINSON. 


Obcrlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINK  MONTGOMERY,  Prtncip&l 

Twelve  instructors.  Ten  practice  kindergartens.  Twentieth  year. 
Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and 
territories  and  five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical 
advantages  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Ooerlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  The  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

The  Electric  Line  Between  OBERLIN  and 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  'Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst,  Grafton, 
Berea,  Medina,  Wooeter,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Crestoo,  Lodi, 
n West  Salem,  Ashland,  Manuield,  Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrus 

Checkad  to  Accordance  with  Regular  Baggage  Rulea  ol  the  CompaoT 

SPEED COMFORT SAFETY 

SccxireaTime'Tablca  From"Tk;kct  Agenta 

The  Qeveland,  Southwestern  & Qilumbus  Ry.  Co/ 

P.  H*  MADDOCK.  Agt.,  Oberlin^  Ohio  525  Garfield  Buildings  Clercland,  Ohla'’ 


The  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

. RETAILERS  and  IMPORTERS  OF 


DRY  GOODS,  GARMENTS,  and 
KINDRED  MERCHANDISE 

Batabliahed  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading'poaition  in  the 
offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

6J9-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Correct  Hoods  for  Rich  Gowns  for  the 

Oberlin  Degrees  Pulpit  and  Bench 

The  Irdercolhgiaie  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CapSy  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universitiei 

Clasj  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Bank  With  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  De- 
partment, banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies 
and  individuals,  may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us 
with  absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4 Per  Cent.  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  [Resources  Over 

$4,000,000  $27,000,000 

INCORPORATED  1894 


toQUARDIAN 

Savings  and  trust  company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money. 
Don’t  settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training 
for  something  better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare 
time,  at  small  cost,  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a 
well-paid  business  position. S Send  for  our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs'  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  b^ks.  etc.,  at  col- 
C “S’ and  HOW”  will  tell  how  to  find  the  t me  and  money 
nTessary  for  a thorough  business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a posUl. 
Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help”(.booklets. 

American  Schooi  of  Correspondence 

'Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


